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^^^of^'^'rT'^  to  Governor  R.B.  Haye. 
-aiiiornla  hunter  and  trapper. 

rn'^^It^'of  ^^v''^f^  ^^''"'^        ^  yearling  elk. 

^ne  reat  of  ^IV:  skin;  and  a  rohe  of  for'sklnn 

also  f:lven  to  Kayes  but  Is  unaccoSStId  ?or. 

3ee  Hayes  l[M_Dlar;^r  of  a  Pres^-Vn^  ^n7<-iqR-. 

entry  r=.  tttl  o^^klr.  '^^Z^''-''-  ^i^ry 

5'^"c:^rca<ii  /,0"  hlsh:  whlte-tlpped  horn..: 
Kirj-nn's  autoo:r«ph  apn^ar^  on  -Mte  tip  o'  one 

-Jef  to  Elizabeth  Mitchell  Heyl  oo'l.     bco  »io 

Location: 


^^^^^ 


to  Co  > 


Hon  R.  C  AkCorrnfck 

&C  &C  S:c 


tnc  Cu:..:;--;:  \ 


■  -  ■ -,   ■  f  ■ -i 


1  l^ive  yours  of   ~„  ^  ^Ai^/ 


I  have  yours  o. 
lease  thJs  B  the  o     a      /f  y 
is  so.  In  0Kb  the  -^-^'(\'?  ^  ^ 

The  GresnbscI  C/     /    A"  -^"^^^'t-^ 

p-ny,  and  vili  ^  ^ 
v-il!  rjp:  or-  it  fo 

In  Noveniu-cr 
v.i{l  vore  for  Cog      .  f' 
bccresc  he  tried  ^       I  ,       /  / 

Indiana  le^ns  t 
West  tlut  0!iio  :       ' ] 
taking  the  p!ace      f  ^/ 
the  tide  is  25  ou      1.:^::"^        -  ■  '  y  \ 

fhe  poinr  \  o 
va-vs  is  r,--p;dJv  ? 
spe-kers.  It  doe 


/ 


Ho;-  }V.,-.:;c^, 
;  Tor- 


I  ■ 


!<■'  . 

I 


v^-Kh  the  school.,  and  widi  leci-.I^  p  ,  i't  ? 
leicer  from  h^n  see     it  i^  \^  k  I    T      ^  ^ 
pruace  Sec.  Qpc.  ^A.  £.]  Lee-if  hi^-.e^  ros^».,:oa  o^ 

Mr  T  -C  ^  ";  :"\=.^'=P>'-  ^^^^in^-■.  a  friendly  spu-J:  ^  irh 
Mr  lj,er.  Ue  th;nk  hrrn  a  sincere  friend.  1  ado'  ri  i,  PS  a^ 
the  Govs  sagges-on.  W.  K.  R » 

P  -  .0  prcs,Kcd  „,e  at  the  Orncc  a  cl.ir  n,.,dc  b.  h^:^ 

f  ';  of  a  yearling  elk-tlie  se.rElV  -in 

2nd  a  robi  cf  fo:v  shins  ' 

cu^^tld;'  ^"-^  '^^  ^'-^        ^ni.h.  be  u^eful  if  well  ch- 

S:,r,  "'""^  2re  yon  for  the  United 

VV,  ;;  .1 .   '  ^         V  '"'V  ^'^  "'^^  >'°'^       ^^'C  loyal  No^th^ 

■    )  '"  :'TVv  ^^^^^^  -  the'NanoiP  " 

^--"^n>  or  foi  the  Solid  South' 

Are  yo'i  for  the  X^tio:^  or  n;.  vo-^  for  t!,c  Tiehds^ 

1--.       .  ^  ■  ■    ■      ■■  t--"  nic^n  \i-ho  t  -  -d  t  , 
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;  Ono  of  .'oUv  ViTMt,  atriking  iHu^trationn  is  that  Oi  tho  ,  notiMl  ; 
•■'•.^  'Scth  Kinmr.n  arvl  his  "buck-horn  cliair"  "which  wjj  prcsentc*!  | 
>  :;ivy  hiin  in  porsoia  to^PrcHidont  Buchanan,  Tliis  colebratoc,  | 
t><.'*i';;fenter  and  prcrijcntinl_  chair. .maker  .v/om  a  native, of  Union'  | 
Js''  County)  Pcnbsyl^-ania,  where  ho  y>p^«?'born  f^cptcmber  20, 181.'.  J 
.■'  ".  In  April,  184^; ho  left  h'm  homo  v/ith  rifle,  Colt'n  mx-Hh-oot/jr,  | 
;';',*kniro  and  fiddle.  On  .  the  Journoy  ho  ficguircd.  the  tit'o  of  | 
^- Arkftnnaw  ".froia  the  fact  thai' he/could  play  ■tho,"  Arkanp."-';.,,? 


Traveler  'V  hotter  thf<a  any  ^bnc  eiw/,'';  Ho  k-a  Sacramento  !  .•  , 
^and  viHitcd  iho  mines,  but  conciVide'd- that  tlio  country  wa^  full 

■  of  gold,  nmVat  Ahe  rate, it  wfis  then  being  taken  out,  would  not  , ; 
"bo  w;>rt1i'Tpuch  after  a  •  while,  so  ..bo  turnc<l  bia  '  attention  , to   / ■ 

■  lyjntin^,/' In  the  «prih^j  of  185(^  ho' joined -ilajor  RoauinrrV^:;  , 
;  company  on  its  way  prospo(^tin;^.tlio.  Trinity  Klver.  In-'the-^  . 
r.fall  of  .'  1.850 .bo  returned  Kffifltl/find  .ii5:a8J>2;^^ 

j- California"  aiid  pusli^d  i!ntiMiu^l^3<>r^^^^  Bay.  'Ho 

!  jnailo  a  contract  with  Co1;;fe(C?i:JJjji^  ^^"-^  "^2^ 

Tbeaf  and.:elk,for  •.tbe/J'oriJ<jTli?H;^ft^  ho.faitbfwily  ere- 

:;cutcd.:V;.^^l:  ;>.v;';' ;^  .      . ' 

■V{/Ii{^'pm<lo  rt'w)cohd  visit,  kast,  and  October,  185-(-,  ^. 

trt\hiH  county- and. built,  avmnall  house.,  whcro  'Hon.- J.  "n.^s^y; 
V now" ye^. ' 'and' afterward V (ook  up,  a  Mmall  - place  near  Table, 
•  Blufr^  for  bis  mother^  honic;  ■  In  the  spring  'of  1855  ,  ho  took . 
':  \jp  a^raneb.  on;Beitr  Ilivor.  ,wbiGb  wan  near  a  pond',  still  called  J\ 
"•".Kln^mn's ■  Vo^^lore  he  resided  and  acquiretl  Jna  «kil!  at,^, 
^  clVatr  'niakingA.SvlucVg'^vo  him  national  renown.  _     '      •  •  . 
.v.  •■•'(Vc'- learn,  thai. Mr.  Kinrnan  is  "preparing  a  history  of  J'is  lifo^:^- 

fortM'iblication.'and  wo  deem  it'bc^t  to  only  givo  the  above^^ 
■vbnl-r;t)'f5tr5no  of .  his  caroor.^        ■     .  '  .  •  ' 


-7,'. 


^•"■•;-V^}•o'; chair,  foccivod  many  flattoring  notices,  from  .thc«,  San 
-.Frmiciscq-"'  j)r{,«$%'horo.. .  ib  was  on , cy.blbition ' <t  ■faij'.i  •,  -.Sosio  • 


HISTORY  OF  HIMBOLT  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA;  with  llluctrat 
including  biographical  sketches.  Wallace  W.  !.^lllc 
San  Francisco,  CAllf . ,  1881.      Pages  197-198.  . 


y  Ono.of /om-^Ml^^t  striking  illugtrntion.s  is  t\mi  of  the  not-Mi 
;.V/Scth  ,K^5nrnan  and  his,",bi!ck-horn  c'iair"  -which  %vafj  presenkvs 
v.;b_j  hlin  in  person  to^Prc«Idont  Buchnnnji.  Tl)i.s  colebr.ited, 
■■^'f;:,h'untor  and  pr(>aidcntmr  chair., maker        a  native  of  .TJnior; 

Coiinty*  PenhsylVania,  where  ho  >va'=! ■  horn  ^cptf^mbcr  2D,  181."). 
'  "-.  Tn  April,  184§;ho  left  hifl  homoi  v/ith  rifie,  Colt'n  «!x-HhooNjr, 
j.^knifo  and  fKidlo.  On  ,  iho  journoy  ho  gic/^uircil  the  title  oC 
"  ArkanRnw",froM  tho  faci  thai' ho/could  pkiy  iho, '.' Arkan?,'^-'!., 


,..„  .r.q'v,..-  •  •  . 


Traveler  "  •  bottor  ihKn  ?iny^bhC  elwy,?''Ho  'k'Acht^^^  i; 
;  and  visited  the  mines,  but  concluded 'that  Ujo  country  wcA  ftill  K';,' 

of  gt)ld,  amlat  "the  rato  it  wills  tben  being  tfikon,  out,  -would  not  ; 

bo  worth  much  after  n  while,  so  ho  tumc<I  his  attention  to  ; 
■  ]j^untin^'';.;"'.In  the  spring  of  ]  850  ho' joined,  J^Jajor  Reauing'rt'A'!^ 
/Company  on  its  way  prospoctirj'^;  tho,  .Trinity  River.  -  In- 'the- 
'..'fall  of  1850. ho  rotnrncd  EiL<it;/.andJ_rjivl8r)^  ,  ho  agnln  caioe  to  'V.;' 
'  California  and  pushed  ini'mVorr't^Iy'jft^r  ft"'5mb<)l<H  Bay.   'Ho  '-  ' 

made  a  contr^vct  with  Col*- U^\C..Mk5C'nJin'an,.ta  fnmish  meat  of 
..bear  aAd..!elk.  for  the/ Foriy;Viit|ch;.  contract  ho. faithfully  o?:e- 

;ctua.:y:-:v;;;;^/.v^  ^   ,  - 

I!e'ma(Io  li  wcond  vjHit.^l^^    and  reiiirne<l  in  October,  18r> 
to  t))i«  countv-and  btillt,  a; Hmal!  house,,  whcro  'lion.  J.  Hvhs 
vnow'..)ivv!j,  and,  afterward  {ook  up.  a  f^malL  place  near  Table  . 
Blufr,.for  hi-^  niothor'f^  honio.    In  tho  Bprisig  'of  1655  ,ho  took  'y- 
■up  a-ranch  on^Be-ar  Ilivor, .which  wan  near  a  pond,  still  called.  ■ 
■Km'man's  roiVd../v.JIcre  he  remded  a!id  acquire!  his  skili  at 
•  c]Vair  njaking'A.Svhicl)  gave  him  national  renown.  \        ■ ,  :  ■  . 
-'■■'•..'■•'^V'e' learn,  that'..Mr.  Kinman  ia  preparing  a  history  of  , his  lifo'-  ' 
..  for.,|3!\bJication,  and  wo  deem  it  boflt  to  only  givo  tho  above 
.br:U;t)'r.jt!ino  of  his  career.     ,  •  •  /  " 

.;-'rv>;:;  :-{_;^',.;\i;'.K;NMA!;'8  ^iiair  on  .■exhihition.'  ••  . 
-'.'.'•Tiio; chair,  recoivod  many  flattering  notices,  from  ,  tho,  San  ■ 
'.Francisco^  j)rtwK^'';^Vhoro,,.it  was  pn, exhibition  a^  a  faiif.i  /.Somo 


.;fctvling,  g(;nUcmtfn''6f  that  city,  among  wliom  wrw  Tutor  Donn- 
.  ) mo,  _  t<X)k  charge, of  iho  matter  and  ^prbcurcd  a  frco  pn.^- v 

'  fyxgo  both  for  tho  ^mir  and  Klnnian  to  ViToMhrngton;  Thb  Sfin  : 
Francisco  //mjW,  in  speaking  of.  the  buck-horn  chair,  con-  . 
chjdes  a»  followH:—   /  '  '    '  .  *    ■    v  ■■  ,  '  ^    -  • 

'  "Soth  Kinman  is  about  aa  oxtraonVmary  as  the  chair.;  He 
18  the  beau  idcaT  of  on©  .of  tho  tulvanco  guard  of  civilization, 
or  Rocky  Mountain  huntorw,  being  in  the  pnmo  of  -life,  ovrr 
H\n  foot  liigh,  a  largo  pair  of  whi/ikerR,  buckskin  pantH,  ditto 
c(5at,  and  a  heavy,  I>o\Yio-,knifo  'attached  to  a  belt  around  his 

♦waist.    Here,"-  myH>ih<i  Ifcy\fMl,  "  :h  ^Mt,ol  Idn  convermtiors ". 
w'hilo  showing  the  chair:    '  Anybody  can 'make  a  chcor,  but  I;:, 
take  credit  for  the  design  of  tlnf^/r,.  I  kill  deer  and  elk  meat  t>p 
in  Hujoboldt  Couniy.    My  ranjLjo  i«  frojn  Bear  RiverTalloy 
int>cv  Oregon.^  This '  v.'in.ter,  I  killed  conHidorablo  moat,  sol 
thouglit"^'  \yould"i/ako  it  ea.sy  and  set  d'bout  making  thi.-?  cheer  " 

./with  tho' view  of  sending  it  to  tVr.'^hI?5gton  for  "old  liuck.".^. 
•Xftcr  I'lrOt  it  finisho*!  though,  the  bovB  uf^  therein'  our  partfl 

,'thoiigiit  it  AVould  do  to'iYdvol  on,  ho  I  tnought.I  would  try  and  ;! 
go  on  with  ii  to  Wasliington  myself,  and  left  !ny  motlicr,  and  \ 

.four  children  be^id  and  Htarted.  ^'/ith  notliing  but  my  rifle 
and  powder-horn, .  v  Nobo<ly  hi^s  over  sot  in  this  cheer  and  never  .; 

■  •^hall'tiH  aftoif  thc^Prcsident  does,,!-  I.was  told, that  they  would  \ 

'•-iuif^  'me-'got  thr<^tjgh  with  it,  and  hjiro  I- am  to  bcc.  -  If  they' 
don't,  wl^y  l  will^iave  to  put  back  to  UOnjboldt  .County.  I 

'  would  liko  to        tho  Pi'eaidcnt  though,  and  I  havo  .several  / 

'frionds'in  .Washington.  Jim  Denver  ifl  an  oR friend  of  mine;  -, 
it  waA  him.  Avho  recommended  mo  to  go  .in  ;  Hujnboldt ,  County ', 


'  /or  ^^nnu'.  ^.I  tcre'fi  the  .(^lit'orp  •  gcntlotocjp;- •  tlio!  nioiV  Von  moo  it 


r',;-'   the;  Wa^Kiut^'ton  Union,  'Slay  ^3/l'857,  HayH^^•The 

■yoiiio  buck-horii  ch/iir  whiclr  wa«*' Califortia  by  . 
■,  ..St'th  K'ini!\an,  of  Hiiniboldt  .(\'b»/nl/:  MountTiln  - 

bnnU-'r),'  waw  'pre.s(.'nte(l-tliif}  artonv^>n.  t^tjie.'^^^^^^  of  tho 

■j .  .MiK!ct^tor^,>iot  a  few  of  wbontKrf'i'  to  Kiniiian  v/£vH 

tho  olvHcr Ved  of .  al  1 . observers, , dVrH' 'tuKtiy,  were '  tbo  .'cotnpli rnon" . 
,'.!. .Ury  rciumrKM' that  wcro  tna«.lo  .6f  .hirii.;' ■..'.''■'/;•';•"';'  : 

]ihitVo<ImU'ly  after  til 0  eatranco  of  -.tho  PreMiclcrit' Mr.'  Kin- ' 
.f  ihnn  •\vaH;in^rot.luc*ed  to  bim'by  General  Denver.'  Mr.  KInman  ' 
•/...thoroujjon;  adi'ireM<H)(l  tlje  Fri-fiident  bj'icfly,  Rnd, feelingly,  allud-  ' 
;  ihg  to  tbe  roycrenc'ii'in  which -ho  held  him,  as  , n  statesman,  and 

oxprcHHing  tho  pjeasui'o ^with  Ayliich.'vhe  'Jialled.  Imn  %\  Chief 
'••MagiHtrato^of  'tho  Unbn/.  ..•''!■>'''•'?  \ 

'  ;''.Ho  iruii.^elf  ivas  n  PerinHylvanln'n,  nn'd.  waw  born  in  Unif)n<*' 
'  town.  When  'ji^'ii'ii  a  yoiltli  he  liad  '^'ono  to  the,  Great  AVest, ,. 
;. Hinco  which' : tiine  ho  Imd  been  R  piorioer.  He  had  twice  crpHscd ■ 
Hlio  Rocky.  I^lountains  and  had  Coinc'^to  Ihe  city  of  Washington 
r  wjtli  that  'chair,-  j)ointing'to  tKoi^porigiwly-fa'jhioned  ina'^^MjvcV 
j'antlerH  at  hi.s  Hide,  which  waa  V(:curely!ja^^  with  iron  of 
:  their  own  State, •  PonnHylvani^i •  t:o;|;i'•v•^(Vnl^iti  'fe'tbo  President  ;"• 
;and  ho  hoped  that  ho  wonJd;?idc^:pt;iC>\|^'^v?>';':v-^ 

:  "  Tho  President  rcMpondcd  iiijiiii^^^^^  n'mnner  for  which 

,  }uMs  f/o,  diHtinguiHhod,:  and  flf\id  tlmt' lio  had  no  doid)t  that  Mr.- 
;.  Kiiniia-n,  ,\vah  Jiont;Ki  and  sincerti  and  .bravo  liko  tho  jmx)!>Io  of 
•  tlio  froritier.  to/which  liO.bi-lon^cd.  who  coukl  bo  led  by  kind- 
:>CH?  but  hover  could  bo  driven  by  force.    Ke/wo^«!d  accent  the. 
'  chair  yltli^  a'gr^at^deal  of .  plea.^^^^  kcep.it  a 

'hmioenio.of  ■the.wrtsion.    Ho  would  now  flit  down,  in  it.  It 
^w^  n^^cdlcK-^  ■to,,  aOa;,/tMt  Jn'  ,^tho '  act  .  of .  sitting,  'he  y^m  .'loudly. 
,^Ppl[^),"^c<-Vv^,Ge!)d^^^^^^  then'  intrcKlucwl  to;..'tho. ,  President- 


.Dr, ;'0'.  M)' Wo'st'Ucriift,  of  Californin,  %vho  sj^oko  ' on  bclmlf  of 

•  ^/^1>«->)^^^1^*  ^>ccrip*uHl  n  central  position^jj/the  co!(3lrratc«rca.st 
room;  an(l  %vas  the  grcatcHt  attraction  of  tho  President's  inan- 
Kion.;:  Tho  AVa.slii^c^Hon  letter- writers  to  the  papere  throughout 
tlio  country  ' Hj)ofcS;" of   it  in  tlio  highest  terms.    In  Frank 

,Lc3lic'.s  tiowMpaiHT  f6r  Juno  3,  ^857,  the  front  pa^,'e  ii^  devoted 
to,  a;  picturo  of  Kjn^mn  and  his  buck-liorn  chair.,   Ho  is'rep-. 

-jt.'3t:ntod /ill  full  ^lu^kskin  rigf  ri(lo, -poNvvJer-horn...otc.  Ho 
standrt  in  an  oasy^aiid-natoral  poBitiou,  rocllniMgon  hlfjold  rifk\ 
The  ohair  occupies  a  He})arato  cut.  Our  {wrtrait  is  from  vrn 

•original  pljotograpli.  !|  -     ■  - 

Soth  Kintnan,  in  return^  for  hifl  buck-hora  cjiair,  prpsentcti 
*to  tho  r.re8idont,  recoive<I  a  povernment  appointment  to  awist 
in  .removing  tho  Indians  in  Califurdia.  and  Oregon  to  their 
reservations,^  ■  ■  .      V  ■*  .  . 

Kinman.  jnadu  a;  clrnir  out  of  ,e!k-1»ornti,  wluch  he.twk  !o' 


,  Wasfiingto'n  ,  and  pr^sent^.'d"'.  t<».  .  Abraham ;  Lincoln,  in  .'IfsHi-,-' 
He  made^  one  out  of.gsiz/.ly  bt-JirV  retnains  (ind  presented  it 
"Andrew  John.son  }n«th6  ^Y.h■it^:r;Hou3e,  SejilQrnbcr,  f  SG.Iu'./Th'.v 
■■next  was  made  of  clk-ho\Vi)ianfl  pr»iwj)t^r     Prcsjdcnt  ^ayc3.• 


\\(s<X\K       Chair  of  elk  horns  owned  lay  Lincoln 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  CHAIlR 
AWARDED  IN  LAW  SUIT 


It  Used  to  Be  Part  of  White  House 
Furniture. 


SPRINGFIELD.  111.,  June  26.— A  chair 
that  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
President  Lincoln  has  been  awarded  by 
a  .iury  to  Georg-e  B.  Lloyd,  plaintiff  m 
a  case  tried  in   the  Circuit  Court  here. 

The  chair  was  made  out  of  elk  horns 
by  a  famous  old  hunter  and  trapper,  Seth 
Kinman,  who  gave  it  to  Lincoln.  At 
one  time  it  was  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  White  House.  It  descended  by 
inheritance  to  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  S.  W.  Lloyd,  when  Robert  was 
preparing'  to  leave  Washington. 

A  son,  George  Lloyd,  claimed  tire  cliair, 
but  was  disputed  by  his  wife.  Mr.  and 
]\Trs.  Lloyd  had  sepa,rated  and  tlie  latter 
claimed  the  chair  was  part  of  the 
property  turned  over  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band. 

Lloyd  claimed  he  did  not  Intend  to 
give  her  the  cliairC.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session photographs,  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  letters,  in  which  the  history 
of-the  old  chair  is  set  forth. 


THIS  CHAIR  BELONGED/TO  "UNCLE  ABE.'? 


i 


I 


(Joi.  'MoiMy 


iYouth  of  Civil  War  Period  Tells  of 
The  Abraham  Lincoln  He  Knew 


By  COL.  THOMAS  W.  LLOYD. 


Daily  Oklahoma. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Feb.  8.  — When  I  was  a  lad  of  8.  and  Abraham 
Lincola  was  president,  my  father  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  a6  Washington.  Our  family  removed  from  our  Iiorae 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  capital  city. 

The  Civil  war  was  then  in  fall  progress.  To  see  Mr,  Lincoln  face  to 
face  was  at  that  time  the  height  of  my  boyish  ambition. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  to  the  White  House  my  father 
bad  told  Mr.  Lincoln  of  this  childish  wish,  and,  with  the  kindness  of  heart 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  the  president  told  him  to  bring  me  with 
him  on  his  next  visit,  which  had  been  set  for  a  few  days  later. 

So  it  cama  about  that  one  bright 


morning  in  January,  1864,  we  drove 
to  the  executive  mansion  and,  after 
a  short  delay,  were  ushered  mto  the 
presenseof  Mr  Lincoln,  who  received 
as  alone. 

As  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  his 
full  height  I  remember  wondering 
whether  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ever  going 
to  finish  getting  up.  He  seemed  to 
open  out  like  a  jach  knife  at  both 
ends.  I  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile,  for  only  a  few  days  before  I 
had  been  reading  of  his  remark  to 
someone  who  had  been  ridiculing 
his  long  legs,  "Oh,  well,  a  man's 
legs  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  his  body  to  the  ground."  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  this  and, 
indeed,  he  did  have  the  longest  legs 
I  have  ever  seen  on  a  human  ijeing. 

Tall,  gaunt. awkwark  and  ungain- 
ly he  stood,  lookmg  down  at  me. 
But  when  ray  eyes  sought  the  rug- 
ged, careworn  face,  the  ruggedness  j 
and  awkwardness  were  gone  in  an  I 
instant.    I  saw  nothing  but  that, 
sad,  earnest  expression,  the  deep-set 
kindly  eyes,  the  firm  mouth  about 
which  a  smile  hovered  and  heard 
■the  kindly  voice  as  he  said,  "So, 
you  wanted  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Well,  here  he  is,  the  whole  length  of 
him." 

He  then  sat  down,  took  me  on  his 
knee  and  talked  with  me  for  a  littte 
while  about  the  progress  of  the  war. 
We  than  took  our  leave— I  carrying 
memories  with  me  that  grow  more 
hallowed  as  the  shortening  years 
roll  by. 


The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  a 
few  evenings  after  this,at  one  of  his 
receptions,  whepe  I  had  been  taken 
by  my  father  and  mother,  And 
here  again  occured  one  of  those  lit- 
tle incidents  so  typical  of  the  man. 

As  we  passed  in  line  in  front  of 
the  president,  each  one  giving  his 
name  and  being  introduced  by  the 
military  aide,  mv  father  stopped  for 
a  moment's  conversation.  As  we 
were  about  to  pass  on  Mr.  Lincoln 
said.  "Wait  a  moment.  Mr.  Lloyd,  I 
haven't  shaken  hands  with  my  little 
friend  here,"  and  leaning  down  he 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  his  own 
and  said.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again.'' 

Can  you  picture  the  scene?  The 
crowded  reception  room,  the  brilliant 
lights,  the  gorgeous  costumes,  the 
soft  strains,  of  music  and  the  ruler 
of  a  great  nation  of  50.000.000  peo- 
ple, suruounded  bn  all  the  pomp  and 
glitter  befitting  an  important  official 
Junction,  pausing  long  enough  to 
say  a  kindly  word  to  a  Uttle  child. 

I  saw  him  again  at  the  White 
House  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sentation to  him  of  an  elk-hornchair, 
Seth  Kinman,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  gone  in  early  life  to  the 
far  western  frontier,  and  for  many 
years  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
hunter  and  trapper.   In  1864  he 
crossed  the  continent  on  foot,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  chair  made  wholly 
from  the  horns  and  hides  of  several 
elk  which  he  had  killed.  This  chair 
he  desired  to  present  to  Mr,  Lincoln 
and  asked  my  lather  to  make  the 
presentation  speech,  which  he  did. 
At  my  earnest  solicitation  I  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present  along  with  sev 
eral  other  invited  guests 


The  scene  was  an  interesting  one. 
Kinman  was  as  tall  as  Lincoln,  but 
was  much  heavier  and  better  pro- 
portioned. He  was  dressed. even  to 
his  cap,  in  clothing  made  from  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  with  their  hair 
still  on,  and  presented  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  After  the 
ceremony  of  presentation  was  con- 
cluded we  remained  for  some  lime 
listening  to  Kiuman's  stories  of 
frontier  life  in  which  the  president 
evinced  the  keenest  interest,  every 
now  and  then  being  reminded  of 
something  that  had  occurred  in  his 
own  early  life  on  the  Illinois  border. 
Kinman  then  gave  some  renditions 
on  a  violin  made  from  the  frontal 
Bone  of  a  Rooky  mountain  burro, 
which  he  played  with  great  skill. 

I  saw  Mr,  Lincoln  several  times 
after  this  at  his  own  receptions  and 
again  during  the  delivery  of  his  se- 
cond inaugural  from  the  east  front 
of  the  capitol  building  where  I  stood 
within  50  feet  of  him. 
That  morning  was  iaclemeat— 


storming  so  violently  that  it  was  at 
first  thought  the  address  would  have 
60  be  delivered  in  the  senate  cham 
ber.  But  the  people  had  gathered 
i  in  immense  numbers,  in  spite  of  the 
storm  and  just  before  noon  the  rain 
ceased,  the  clouds  broke  away  and, 
as  the  president  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, the  blue  sky  appeared.  A 
small  white  cloud,  like  a  poised  bird, 
hung  over  his  head.and.the  sunlight 
suddenly  breaking  through  it.  fell 
upon  him  with  a  glory  "afterward 
thought  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
martyr  crown  so  soon  to  rest  upon 
his  head. 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  step  forward  to 
ihe  desk  on  which  the  open  Bible 
lay,  his  rugged  face  appearing  above 
all  those  surrounding  him— calm 
and  sad.  but  so  unlike  any  other  in 
that  vast  assemblage  that  one  might 
well  have  wondered  how  he  happen- 
ed to  be  there.  I  saw  Chief  Justice 
Ghase  administer  the  oath  of  office 
and  heard  every  word  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  kindly  voice  as  he 
delivered  that  address. 


There  was  no  attempt  at  oratory, 
the  gestures  were  ungraceful,  but 
every  syllable  that  he  uttered  sank 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 
And  when  those  immortal  words 
fell  from  his  lips.  "With  charity  for 
all;  with  malice  toward  none;  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
as  to  see  the  right;  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
I  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans; 
itodoall  that  may  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  between  ousselves 
and  among  all  nations,"  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  gathered  in  i 
front  of  him  for  a  moment  stood 
breathless.    Then  a  mighty  cheer 
broke  from  10,000  throats,  echoing 
and  re-echoing  up  to  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven. 

I  saw  him  again  on  the  evening 
of  April  11,  1865,  two  days  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  and 
three  days  Before  his  own  assassina- 
tion, and  heard  him  deliver  the  last 
speech  he  ever  made,  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  executive  mansion. 

A  week  later  I  saw  him  again — 
and  fos  the  last  time— in  death— as 
he  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
capitol — calm,  peaceful,  the  line  of 
the  rugged  face  smoothed  out,  the 
kindly  eyes  closed  forever— those 
eyes  that  had  looked  so  gently  into 
mine  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
As  I  gazed  upon  the  upturned  face, 
I  remember  thinking,  perhaps  for 
him  it  was  better  so. 

And  time  has  vindicated  that 
boyish  judgment. 
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Seth  Kinman  in  1864  When  He  Presented  Chair 


Elk  Horn  Chair  Was  Photographed  on  Marble-Top  Table 


Lincoln  and  the  Grizzly  Hunter 

Elk  Horn  Chair  Gift  Recalled  on  Birthday  Anniversary 

,     '  By  LLOYD  OSTENDORF 


One  of  the  little-known  stories  about 
visitors  to  the  White  House  during  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration  conceiTis  a 
picturesque  hunter  and  trapper  from  the 
far  West  named  Seth  Kinman.  The  fa- 
mous frontiersman  from  a  centui-y  ago. 
claimed  to  have  killed  more  than  800 
grizzly  bears  and  240  elk  in  11  months 
time  to  supply  meat  for  the  soldiers  at 
Fort  Humboldt,  California. 

It  was  in  1864  when  the  buckskin-clad 
hunter  traveled  all  the  way  from  Califor- 
nia, mostly  on  foot,  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  present  a  hand  made  gift  to  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Kinman  wore  his  own 
self-designed  outfit,  fringed  buckskins 
with  a  cap  made  of  black  bearskin  with  a 
band  of  brown  bearskin  and  a  grizzly 
bear's  tail  looped  across  the  top  for  an 
ornament.  Ever  present  with  him  was  his 
long  hunting  rifle. 

In  n  minor  way  at  least  Seth  Kinnian's 
career  became  nationally  known.  In 
Washington,  D.C.  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  drew  crowds  of  people,  while 
the  press  had  a  field  day.  Mathew  Brady, 
Ihe  famous  Washington  photographer 
took  at  least  three  different  poses  of  the 
hunter  and  other  exposures  of  the  unique 
elk  liornj  chair  he  had  fashioned  and 
brought'  along  as"  i  gift  to  Presid'en} 
Lincoln.    Newspaper  artist   Alfrid '  R. 
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Waud  was  present  at  the  While  House  the 
day  the  gift  was  presented  and  made  a 
sketch  of  Uie  event. 

When  President  Lincoln  .  met  the  fa- 
mous mountain  man  at  the  White  House 
Nov.  26,  1864,  it  made  an  interesting  pic- 
ture—Lincoln 6  feet  4  tall,  and  the  240 
pound  frontiersman  almost  as  tall— sur- 
rounded by  an  informal  gathering  of  dig- 
nified looking  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

,  After  Mr.  Lincota  had  seated  himself 
comfortably  in  the  novel  chair,  Kinman 
claimed  he  was  the  very  first  to  occupy  it 
—he  had  fought  off  hundreds  of  eager 
sitters  who  wishes  to  try  it  out,  Lincoln 
remarked,  "Mr.  Kinman,  you  got  my 
measure  pretty  well;  h  i"st  fits  me." 

THE  PRESIDENT  was  also  intrigued 
by  the  ■  long  rifle  the  hunter  proudly 
showed  him.  While  examining  the  long 
gun  Kinman  mentioned  that  his  father 
had  used  it  back  in  Illinois  during  the 
Black  Hawk  Indian  War.  Lincoln,  too.  had 
served  as  a  captain  in  that  Indian  skir- 
mish, and  remarked  that  he  had  learned 
to  shoot  with  just  such  a  long  rifle. 

Kinman  then  related  an  account  of  how 
his  mule  "Dave"  had  died  on  the  plains, 
and,. that  he.had  falpricated  a  fiddle  frpm 
the  ..Rule's]' skiilL  , and  pi:oceeded  to  show 
the  unusual  'musical  instrument  he  had 


brought  along.  When  Kinman  took  his 
mule-head  "violin"  in  hand  to  play  a  tune 
at  the  President's  request,  the  event  was 
described  by  one  witness  like  this: 

Mr.  Lincoln,  I  will  play  you  two  tunes, 
one  is  the  "Essence  of  Old  'Virginia,"  and 
the  other  is  "Root  Hog, or  Die."  Well, 
when  Kinman  drew  his  bow  across  those 
strings,  the  music  hit  Lincoln  hard;  it 
took  Old  Abe  down  so,  that  he  laughed 
until  his  stove-pipe  hat  fell  off  on  the 
floor.  When  the  music  ceased,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said:  "Now  Mr.  Kinman,  I  will  take 
the  chair  and  you  take  the  violin;  for  1 
can  sit  in  the  chair  but  I  can't  play  that 
violin." 

After  the  presentation  K  i  n  m  a  n  re- 
mained tor  some  time  regaling  the  Presi- 
dent with  stories  of  his  frontier  life. 
Lincoln  showed  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
adventuresome  life  recitals,  every  now 
and  then  being  reminded  of  incidents  that 
had  occurred  in  his  early  life  in  Illinois. 
One  story  that  Kinman  told  was  typical. 
It  was  about  a  grizzly  he  and  his  Indian 
companion  had  trailed,  wounded,  and  the 
bear  tunied  on  tliem  in  a  "nip  and  tuck 
race."  Selh  was  a  good  runner,  but  the 
Indian  was  better.  Seth  realized  that  the 
bear  was  gaining  on  them,  so  he  knocked 
Jhe  J[ndian  down,  and  before  he  could  get 
up.  to  'run'  again,  the  grizzly  had  the 
Indian. '  Seth  remarked  that  "the  bear 


chawed  him  up  awhile  and  then  left  him, 
and  the  Injun  finally  got  well.  It  it  has 
been  me  I  would  have  died.  Injuns  can 
stand  a  great  deal  ,  of  hurtin'  and  not 
die." 

SETH  KINMAN  was  born  on  the  fron- 
tier near  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 
1815.  He  spent  his  early  years  exploring, 
hunting,  and  fishing  near  the  shadows  of 
the  Allegheny  mountians— virtually  the 
life  of  a  renegade  white  living  like  the 
r  e  d  m  a  n.  His  father,  James  Kinman, 
moved  to  Pekin,  111.,  where  he  settled 
and  built  a  cabin  and  grist  mill.  When  the 
Indian  Chief,  Black  Hawk,  terrorized  the 
new  settlers  in  the  area,  James  Kinman 
joined  the  frontier  army  that  took  the 
field  against  the  Indians. 

Seth  remained  behind  to  help  defend 
the  home  and  guard  the  fort,  as  well  as 
operate  the  grist  mill.  He  married  and 
tried  working  the  farm.  But  in  1849, 
unable  to  control  his  longing  for  moun- 
tain country,  he  journeyed  to  California 
to  the  wild  Humboldt  Bay  region.  There 
he  contracted  to  furnish  elk  meat  for  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Humbolt.  Later,  he 
brought  his  family  west  to  his  cabin  in 
the  Bear  River  valley. 

When  Seth  Kinman  was  providing  elk 
.  meat.,  for  the,  cookhouse  at  the  fort  in 
1854,  an  qbscure  army  captain  was  sta- 
tioned there  by  the  name  of  Ulysses  S. 
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One  ot  the  little-known  stories  about 
visitors  to  the  White  House  during  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration  concerns  a 
picturesque  hunter  and  trapper  from  the 
far  West  named  Seth  Kinman.  The  fa- 
mous frontiersman  from  a  century  ago. 
claimed  to  have  killed  more  than  800 
grizzly  bears  and  240  elk  in  11  months 
time  to  supply  meat  for  the  soldiers  at 
Fort  Humboldt,  California. 

It  was  in  1864  when  the  buckskin-clad 
hunter  traveled  all  the  way  from  Califor- 
nia, mostly  on  foot,  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  present  a  hand  made  gift  to  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Kinman  wore  his  own 
self-designed  outfit,  fringed  buckskins 
with  a  cap  made  of  black  bearskin  with  a 
band  of  brown  bearskin  and  a  grizzly 
bear's  tail  looped  across  the  top  for  an 
ornament.  Ever  present  with  him  was  his 
long  hunting  rifle. 

In  a  minor  way  at  least  Seth  Kinnian's 
career  became  nationally  known.  In 
Washington,  D.C.  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  drew  crowds  of  people,  while 
the  press  had  a  field  day.  Mathew  Brady, 
the  famous  Washington  photographer 
took  at  least  three  different  poses  of  the 
hunter  and  other  exposures  of  the  unique 
ellt  horn  I  chair  he  had  fashioned  and 
brought'  along'  as"  a  gift  to  President 
Lincoln.    Newspaper  artist  Alfred  R. 


Waud  was  present  at  the  White  House  the 
day  the  gift  was  presented  and  made  a 
sketch  of  tlie  event. 

When  President  Lincoln  met  the  fa- 
mous mountain  man  at  the  White  House 
Nov.  26,  1864,  it  made  an  interesting  pic- 
ture—Lincoln 6  feet  4  tall,  and  the  240 
pound  frontiersman  almost  as  tall— sur- 
rounded by  an  informal  gathering  of  dig- 
nified looking  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

,  After  Mr.  Lincohi  had  seated  himself 
comfortably  hi  the  novel  chair,  Kinman 
claimed  he  was  the  very  first  to  occupy  it 
—he  had  fought  off  hundreds  of  eager 
sitters  who  wishes  to  try  it  out,  Lincoln 
remarked,  "Mr.  Kinman,  you  got  my 
measure  pretty  well;  it  just  fits  me." 

THE  PRESIDENT  was  also  intrigued 
by  the^  long  rifle  the  hunter  proudly 
showed  him.  While  examining  the  long 
gun  Kinman  mentioned  that  his  father 
had  used  it  back  in  Illinois  during  the 
Black  Hawk  Indian  War.  Lincoln,  too,  had 
served  as  a  captain  in  that  Indian  skir- 
mish, and  remarked  that  he  had  learned 
to  shoot  with  just  such  a  long  rifle. 

Kinman  then  related  an  account  of  how 
'ills  mule  "Dave"  had  died  on  the  plains, 
and,. that  he.had  falpricated  a  fiddle  frpm 
'the  .hiu'«'^'!'  5k"''>  and  proceeded  to  show 
the  unusual  musical  instrument  he  had 


brought  along.  When  Kinman  took  his 
mule-head  "violin"  in  hand  to  play  a  tune 
at  the  President's  request,  the  event  was 
described  by  one  witness  like  this: 

Mr.  Lincoln,  I  will  play  you  two  tunes, 
one  is  the  "Essence  of  Old  'Virginia,"  and 
the  other  is  "Root  Hog  .or  Die."  Well, 
when  Kinman  drew  his  bow  across  those 
strings,  the  music  hit  Lincoln  hard;  it 
took  Old  Abe  down  so,  that  he  laughed 
until  his  stove-pipe  hat  fell  off  on  the 
floor.  When  the  music  ceased,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said;  "Now  Mr.  Kinman,  1  will  take 
the  chair  and  you  take  the  violin;  for  1 
can  sit  in  the  chair  but  I  can't  play  that 
violin." 

After  the  presentation  K  i  n  m  a  n  re- 
mained for  some  time  regaling  the  Presi- 
dent with  stories  of  his  frontier  life. 
Lincoln  showed  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
adventuresome  life  recitals,  every  now 
and  then  being  reminded  of  incidents  that 
had  occurred  in  his  early  life  in  Illinois. 
One  story  that  Kinman  told  was  typical. 
It  was  about  a  grizzly  he  and  his  Indian 
companion  had  trailed,  wounded,  and  tlie 
bear  tunied  on  them  m  a  "nip  and  tuck 
race."  Seth  was  a  good  runner,  but  the 
Indian  was  better.  Seth  realized  that  the 
bear  was  gaining  on  them,  so  he  knocked 
the  ,Indian  down,  and  before  he  could  get 
up.  to  run  again,  the  grizzly  had  the 
Indian. '  Seth  remarked  that  "the  bear 


chawed  him  up  awhile  and  then  left  him, 
and  the  Injun  finally  got  well.  If  it  has 
been  me  I  would  have  died.  Injuns  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  hurtin'  and  not 
die." 

SETH  KINMAN  was  born  on  the  fron- 
tier near  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 
1815.  He  spent  his  early  years  explormg, 
hunting,  and  fishing  near  the  shadows  of 
the  Allegheny  mountians— virtually  the 
life  ot  a  renegade  white  living  like  the 
r  e  d  m  a  n.  His  father,  James  Kinman, 
moved  to  Pekin,  111.,  where  he  settled 
and  built  a  cabin  and  grist  mill.  When  the 
Indian  Chief,  Black  Hawk,  terrorized  the 
new  settlers  in  the  area,  James  Kinman 
joined  the  frontier  army  that  took  the 
field  against  the  Indians. 

Seth  remained  behind  to  help  defend 
the  home  and  guard  the  fort,  as  well  as 
operate  the  grist  mill.  He  married  and 
tried  working  the  farm.  But  in  1849, 
unable  to  control  his  longing  for  moun- 
tain country,  he  journeyed  to  California 
to  the  wild  Humboldt  Bay  region.  There 
he  contracted  to  furnish  elk  meat  for  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Humbolt.  Later,  he 
brought  his  family  west  to  his  cabin  in 
the  Bear  River  valley. 

When  Seth  Kinman  was  providing  elk 
meat.,  for  the  cookhouse  at  the  tort  in  . 
1354,  an  pbsc'ure  army  captain  was  sta- 
tioned tliere  by  the  name  ot  Ulysses  S. 

Id  x""Y  Vo  n  -iI'eI  i^'t'fe% 
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Lincoln  Called 

It  His 
'Pointed  Chair' 


Grant.  It  is  believed  that  Capt.  Grant 
came  in  contact  with -the  hunter  before 
he  became  famous  during  the  Civil  War 
and  thereby  became  a  steadfast  friend  of 
President  Lincoln.  Kinman  was  a  favor- 
ite among  all  the  soldiers,  at  the  fort— not 
so  much  for  the  fresh  meat  that  he 
supplied— but  because  he  entertained 
them  with  his  yarns,  and  fiddle  playing. 
One  soldier  remembered  how  Seth  al- 
ways needed  a  few  glasses  of  liquor 
before  he  could  really  shine  in  telling  of 
his  exploits. 

Not  long  after  the  elk  horn  chair 
presentation,  Lincoln  had  occasion  to 
refer  humorously  to  his  "pointed  chair" 
to  get  his  point  across.  When  talking  to 
William  E.  Chandler,  a  New  Hampshire 
lawyer  employed  by  the  Navy  depart- 
ment, Lincoln  mentioned  the  situation 
regarding  an  unpopular  political  appoint- 
ment. Tlie  President  remarked  that  he 
would  rather  have  swallowed  his  buck- 
horn  chair  than  to  have  made  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Kinman  was  still  in  Washington  when 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  on 
April  14,  1865,  and  tlie  rugged  scout  was 
pleased  to  pay  his  final  tribute  to  his 
fallen  leader  and  friend.  The  rugged 
hunter  proudly  walked  in  the  mighty 
funeral  procession  through  the  capitol 
city  and  was  probably  the  most  colorful 
marcher  in  the  parade. 

KINMAN  had  several  things  in  com- 
mon with  Lincoln.  Both  were  tall, 
bearded  men,  and  both  good  story-tellers. 
Both  had  lived  for  a  time  on  the  Illinois 
frontier  and  raised  families  on  the 
prairie.  And  though  he  did  not  know  it 
at  that  time  when  Lincoln  died  from  an 
assassin's  bullet,  he  too,  would  die  from 
a  gunshot  wound. 

Tlie  enterprising  frontiersman  man- 
aged to  have  Brady  copyright  in  his 
name  the  photographs  he  had  taken  of 

.  himself  and  his  chair  which  he  sold  for  25 
cents  each  to  the  public.  Today  some  of 

•  the  curious  card  photographs  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  old  picture  albums— about 
all  that  remains  of  the  Incident. 

The  old  elkhoni  chair  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  Apparently  it  became  a 
piece  of  White  House  furniture,  and  with 
•the  death  of  Lincoln  if  became  the 
_'propir'ty  of 'the  ^'resident's  'son,  Robert  t. 


President  Lincoln  Was  Amused  by  Gift  of  Chair  and  Kinman's  Stories 


Lincoln.  Robert,  while  Secretary  of  War, 
presented  the  chair  to  a  friend.  In  1913  - 
the  chair  became  the  subject  of  a  Spring- 
field, Illiiiois  lawsuit  property  settlement. 
It  was  displayed  in  Springfield  in  1923, 

1970 


but  its  present  owiier  and  location  are 
unknown. 

Kinman  himself,  who  had  made  his 
'  name  by  the  use  of  his  gun,  accidently 
■shot  Himself  in'  his  leg*,' below  the  knee. 


The  wound  never  healed.  He  died  Feb. 
24,  188S,  and  was  buried  in  his  buckskhis 
in  Table  Bluff  cemetery,  an  ancient 
run-down  cfmetery  in  .Humboldt  county, 
Califortii^.      !      '     ',  ' i 


The  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Library 

1337     HAYEB  AVENUE 

FREMONT,  OHIO  4342D 

September  13,  1976 


Mr.  JohnW.  Staas,  M-A. 

Clinical  Psychologist 

5321  Southwyck  Blvd. 

Suite  L-Briarwood  Medical  Center 

Toledo,  Ohio  43614 


Dear  Mr.  Staas: 


I  must  apologize  for  this  tardy  reply  to  your  letter  of 
August  21,  1976.  The  press  of  business  in  this  Bicentennial 
year  has  caused  my  correspondence  to  fall  behind.     \.' r'-^^r.  :  .  -S'.:.  .■ 

Mr.  Watt  P.  Marchman,  our  Director,  has  showed   ^  r  / 
me  the  correspondence  from  you  and  your  wife's  family.  I 
share  Mr.  Marchman' s  pleasure  in  the  information  on  Seth 
Kinman  which  you  folks  have  given  to  us  and  in  your  kind  words 
regarding  our  museum  and  services. 

We  hope  that  we  can  serve  you  again  in  the  future  and 
that  we  again  sometime  might  share  the  treasures  gleaned  from 
your  wife's  family's  ventures  "up  in  the  attic.  "  ■.• 

Again,  our  thanks  to  you  and  to  your  wife  and  her  family. 


Yours  sincerely, 

//James  B.  Snider 
Museum  Curator 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASH  I  NGTON 

May  21,  1996 


Dear  Mr.  Staas: 

Mr.   Scouten  has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of 
May  15  concerning  Seth  Kinman  chairs.     As  Donna  Hayashi  of  our 
staff  told  you  when  you  called  recently,   there  are  no  elkhorn 
chairs  in  the  White  House  today  nor  is  there  any  written  or 
photographic  record  that  any  have  been  used  in  the  building  since 
1902.     We  cannot  imagine  why  your  friend,   Mr.   Caldwell,  believes 
that  he  saw  two  Kinman  elkhorn  chairs  in  the  White  House  in  the 
late  1940s  and  early  1960s. 

There  is  only  one  photograph   (photocopy  enclosed)  showing 
elkhorn  chairs  in  the  White  House  -  in  the  hallway  at  the  base 
of  the  main  staircase  on  the  State  Floor  taken  in  1889  by 
Frances  Benjamin  Johnston   (Library  of  Congress  #4975/81317) . 
The  two  chairs,   which  partially  show  flanking  the  octagonal  white 
marble  table  beside  the  stairs,   are  mentioned  in  a  "List  of 
Furniture  and  Bric-a-Brac  in  Executive  Mansion,   compiled  from 
data  furnished  by  Mr.    [Thomas]    Pendel,   Usher...  April  5,  1898" 
as  "The  2  chairs,   made  of  elk's  horns,   were  selected  by 
President  Arthur".     It  is  not  clear  whether,   in  Pendel' s 
recollection,   the  chairs  were  acquired  by  President  Arthur  or 
merely  selected  for  use  in  that  location.     In  either  case, 
there  is  no  documentation  of  these  being  Seth  Kinman  chairs. 

Although  there  is  no  reference  to  such  chairs  in  the  more 
sporadic  full  inventories  prior  to  that  1898  reference  (1865, 
1867,    1869,    1876,    1882),   they  were  listed  in  the  1901  inventory 
as  2   "Chairs,   horn  upholstered"   in  that  same  stair  hallway. _ 
That  stairway  was  removed  during  Theodore  Roosevelt  Renovation  of 
the  White  House  in  1902,  when  the  interiors  were  refurbished  in 
the  styles  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  and  most  of  the 
Victorian  furnishings  were  replaced.     They  continued  to  be  listed 
there  in  the  1903  and  1904  inventories,    in  which  for  some  reason 
many  objects  which 'had  been  removed  were  not  eliminated.  There 
is  no  mention  of  them  at  all  in  the  somewhat  more  accurate 
inventories  of  1905-1909.     In  the  even  better  inventory  of  1910, 
they  were  listed  in  the  "Attic",   from  which  they  were  transferred 
to  the  "Storehouse"   in  1914,   continuing  to  be  listed  there 
through  1923.     In  the  1924  inventory,   there  is  no  listing  for 
these  chairs  in  the  Storehouse  or  any  other  location;   inasmuch  as 
many  items  were  surveyed  off  that  year  by  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Coolidge,   they  were  probably  discarded  or  destroyed. 


There  is  similarly  no  inventory  record  of  the  grizzly  bear 
chair  and  no  graphic  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  White  House  other 
than  the  1866  illustration  of  the  Second  Floor  Oval  Room  from 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

I  have  enclosed  two  photocopies  from  our  files  in  case  they 
might  be  of  interest.     One  is  a  drawing  of  President  Lincoln  and 
Kinman  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Congress  as  illustrated  in 
Stanley  Kimmel,   Mr.   Lincoln's  Washington   (N.Y.:   Bramhall  House, 
1957,  p. 155) .     The  other  is  a  group  of  four  Brady  cartes-de- 
visite  of  Kinman,   an  elkhorn  chair,   and  the  grizzly  bear  chair 
which  were  offered  for  sale  by  Rex  Stark  -  Americana  in  December 
1992  for  $1000. 

Our  file  does  not  include  any  references  or  images  of  a 
Kinman  elkhorn  chair  given  to  President  James  Buchanan.     We  would 
appreciate  if  you  would  send  us  photocopies  of  whatever  you  might 
have  about  that  chair. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  you  about  elkhorn  chairs  which 
are  not  here,   but  I  hope  that  this  information  is  of  assistance. 

With  best  wishes. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Assistant  Curator 
Office  of  the  Curator 


Btep  by  step,  until  he  was  made  Assistant  CoUector, 
Avhich  post  he  held  duriBg  the  adminstration  of  Presi- 
,lent  Poli.   Being  a  Democrat,  when  the  Taylor  admin- 
istration came  in,  Mr.  Odell  was  removed  irom  his  post 
and  put  to  another  desk.   He  was,  however  shortly 
leplaced,  notwithstanding  his  politics,  the  CoUector 
■iindin-  him  indispensable.   He  coutiiiued  to  ^lold  his 
■place  under  Collectors  Bronson  and  Bedfleld,  until  he 
lesioned  under  the  latter.   During  this  long  tenure  ot  a 
lesponsible,  laborious  and  often  irksome  office,  he 
.rained  and  retained  the  esteem  of  the  merchants  of  this 
city,  and  achieved  a  reputation  for  clear-headedness 
and  the  ability  to  transact  a  great  amount  of  business 
•in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  aU  with  whom  he  came  in 
i.ontact,  and  which  has  made  him  a  great  favorite  with 
the  business  community  of  New  York.   Under  the  ad- 
aninistratlon  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he  held  the  post  ol 
Public  Appraiser  in  this  city. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  OdeU  warmly  supported 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  When  others  of  his 
own  party  scouted  the  idea  that  the  war  could  be  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  termination,  he  stood  firm.  He 
never  wavered.  He  never  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
When  others  faltered,  he  looked  forward  with  a  hopeful 


Christian  gentleman,  who  took  a  lively  interest  m  an 
benevolent  enterprises.  He  was  especiaUy  partial  to 
Sunday  Schools,  and  while  actively  engaged  mth  pubhc 
duties,  both  here  and  at  Washington,  found  time  to 
take  part  in  their  exercises. 

At  the  late  annual  Sunday  School  parade,  the  dying 
man  had  himself  carried  to  the  window,  so  that  he 
might  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  little  friends  in 
whose  welfare  he  always  found  time  to  interest  himself. 

He  had  been  prostrated  with  illness  for  some  months, 
his  disease  being  cancer  in  the  throat,  which  graduaUy 
ate  his  Ufe  away,  and  on  the  12th  ult.  he  breathed  his 
last. 


IHE  L.TE  HON.  JAMES  HTBIPHHET,  OF  BBOOKL^.  1^.  X.-PHOX.  BX  WILLIAMSON,  BBOOKLXN. 


HON.  JAMES  HUMPHREY. 

"We  give  tliis  week  the  portrait  of  another 
prominent  man  who  has  li^Uen  a  prey  to  the  great 
destroyer  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  days.  The  Hon. 
James  Humphrey  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  on 
the  15th  nit.,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  respected  by  the 
community  in  which  he  resided,  and  lamented  by  all 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance.   Mr.  Humphrey,  who 


didate,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  most  useful  and  hard-working  man  m 
Congress.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  genial  companion 
and  amiable  gentleman.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  pagrims,  of  which  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Starrs  is  pastor. 


AND 


THE    PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 

LIBRARY. 

While  in  a  certain  sense  the  President  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  is  their  servant,  he  is  not 
always  accessible  to  every  person  whose  mterest  or 
curiosity  might  prompt  him  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  chief  of  the  nation.  He  may  or  may  not  deny  hun- 
aelf  to  visitors;  and  those  who  are  favored  with  an 


the  walls  are  graced  with  portraits  of  Mr.Lhicohi,  Gen. 
Grant,  and  others;  and  on  the  mantel  and  other  places, 
are  various  articles  and  curiosiUes,  that,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  presented  to  the  President. 

The  Library  is  a  pleasant,  cheerful  room,  overlookiJK 
the  Potomac  and  a  considerable  region  beyond,  and 
those  who  have  never  seen  it  can  form  a  correct  idea  of 
its  appearance  from  the  illustration. 


HON.  LEWIS  CASS. 

Another  of  the  prominent  men  of  our  coun- 
try has  passed  away  at  a  ripe  old  age,  leaving  a  re- 
cord of  no  mean  pretensions. 

Gen.  Cass  died  in  Detroit  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  the  ahncst 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-four.  Ho  was  bom  in  Exeter, 


THE  PKBSIDENTS 


C'S  LUJBAnX  AT  THE  WHITS  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 
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FRANK  LESLIE'S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER^ 


was  fifty- four  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Con^., 
and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D., 
President  of  Amherst  College,  where  Mr.  James  Hum- 
phrey graduated  with  honor  and  distinctton.  He  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn  in  1839,  and  became  a  promment 

 _^  1   XT«  «T«a  #/^T.  Bomo  fimp  o.ttRnr,iftr.p.n 


[JcLY  7,  18G0* 


audience,  will  find  themselves  uslierod  Into  the  Prtll 
dent's  private  offlce— a  sketch  of  which  wo  proBonl  on 
this  page. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  apartment, 
so  far  as  its  size,  furniture,  etc.,  are  concerned;  but  U 
WB  pould  illustrate  the  osDlratlonB.  the  hoi>e8,  the  un-' 


1^ 


Lincoln  examining  the  rifle  of  Seth  Kinman  after  the  California  hunter  had  presented 
him  with  an  elkhom  chair.  Library  of  Congress. 


given  to  Lincoln,  managed  to  escape  the 
souvenir  hunters.  It  was  the  handiw^ork  of 
Seth  Kinman,  a  woodsman  of  renown  from 
California,  who  had  come  to  Washington  for 
the  presentation  ceremony.  The  press  de- 
scribed him  as  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  buck- 
skin: pants,  heavy  coat,  and  a  large  fur  hat, 
which,  with  his  flowing  beard,  gave  him  a 
unique  appearance.  He  had  attracted  much 
attention  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  at 
Ford's  Theatre  which  he  had  attended  the 
evening  before  calling  on  the  President.  "He 
carries  his  rifle  with  him  on  all  occasions  and 


dehghts  in  having  his  picture  taken,"  read  one 
newspaper  report. 

The  article  stated  that  the  President  had 
greeted  him  pleasantly  and,  after  examining 
the  chair  "minutely,"  sat  in  it  and  expressed 
himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  workman- 
ship. It  was  made  almost  entirely  of  elk  horns, 
firmly  braced  together,  the  seat  made  of  elk 
skin  with  the  hair  on  it  and  highly  orna- 
mented. Mr.  Kinman  told  the  President  that 
it  had  taken  him  about  seven  years  to  collect 
the  material  from  which  the  chair  was  made, 
and  that  the  rifle  which  had  killed  the  elks 
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450    ExceUent  set  of  4  CDV's  each  with  full  Brady  im- 


1     print  front  and  back,  all  published  by  Kinman  himself.' 

Standing  and  seated,  both  mentioning  Lincolns  Elk  j  1,^ 
Horn  Chair.  Next  is  the  Lincoln  chair,  and  also  the  j  T 
Grizzly  Bear  chair  given  by  him  to  Pres  Johnson.        [  y 

^      I've  never  seen  this  last  one  before.  1000.00 


In  celebration  of  the  American  presidency, 
the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Museum  assembled 
this  once  in  a  lifetime  exhibit,  "41  MEN: 
From  Washington  to  Clinton."  A 
presidential  scavenger  hunt  through  the 
archival  attics  of  the  41  men  who  have 
served  as  President  culminates  in  this 
extraordinary  collection  of  over  250 
historic  objects  — from  the  pallbearers' 
swords  used  at  George  Washington's 
funeral  to  Bill  Clinton's  saxophone. 

"41  MEN"  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  personal  side  of 
the  American  presidency.  Artifacts  such  as 
a  letter  written  by  John  Adams  to  his  wife 
Abigail,  Thomas  Jefferson's  spectacles, 
FDR's  famous  Yalta  cape,  JFK's  White 
House  rocking  chair,  and  Calvin 
Coolidge's  electric  horse  bring  an  exciting 
dimension,  not  often  seen  by  the  public,  to 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  served  as 
America's  President. 


lldllal  ln>\  in  n-llit  li  Mutilitnn  l.ini  ulit  \-tHt\l  Jih 
liiiim-IJ  Jor  Hn"ml,  :ii. 
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CHAIRS,  UNUSUAL 


--  Concerning  chairs  and  makers  thereof,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  SETH 
CARLIN  [KINSMAN]  a  renowned  California  hunter  and  trapper,  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  with  levity,  for  lo!  he  hath  made  unique  chairs  for  several  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.    He  presented  BUCHANAN  with  a  chair  made 
of  elk  horns  and  hoofs  in  1856,  and  gave  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  a  similar  one  in 
1864.    ANDREW  JOHNSON  was  the  recipient  of  a  chair  made  of  grizzly  skins 
and  claws.    During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  SETH  called  on 
Governor  HAYES  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  presented  him  with  a  chair  similar 
to  the  Lincoln  and  BUCHANAN  chairs--of  elk  horns  an A.ioW»  hoofs,  with  a 
grizzly  robe  covering.    He  has  another  chair  similar  to  the  ANDREW  JOHNSON 
chairs  in  store  for  the  President  elect,       only  it  has  the  addition  of  a  grizzly's 
ferocious  head  cunningly  concealed  underneath  the  seat,  which,  by  touching 
spring  in  th^rear  of  the  chair,  is  thrown  forward,  the  jaws  snap  viciously  two 
three  times,  when  it  returns  to  its  place  of  concealment.    This  interesting 
little  ornament  SETH  thinks  hfe  old  friend  HAYES  is  going  to  get. 

=  =  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  Dec.  2,  1876, 

p.  967  c  4 
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LD  OF  SETH  KINMAN  AND  HIS 
ELK  HORN  CHAIRS 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

For  contact  information,  go  to  vvww.LincoinCollection.org. 


Kevin  G.  Staas 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
May  5,  1995 


JOHN  W.  STAAS,  M.A. 


'll^'oi'/  ' ! la  i/j/c.  Cy/n/tf/iK! 

200  East  Berry  PO,  Box  7838 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46802-7838 
(219)  455-3864  Fax:  (219)  455-6922 
e-mail:  tlm%lnc@mcimail.com 

Dr.  John  W.  Staas,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
Monroe  County  Community  College 
Monroe  MI  48161 


Research  #393 


July  3,  1996 


Dear  Dr.  Staas: 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  a  copy  of  your  son's  paper  on  the  Seth  Kinman 
Elkhorn  chairs  for  our  files. 

This  paper  will  be  available  to  researchers  to  our  library  and  will  afford 
them  some  insight  into  this  unique  character. 

Yours  very  truly, 
THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


James  E.  Eber 
Research  Assistant 


'/(I'll     ^  .  /^'/l /l.,^KI<U 


orses  at  the  Mansion's  front  door.  The  plat- 
h  the  coffin  rested  was  eleven  feet  off  the 
I'liough  so  that  everyone  in  the  crowd  along 
iild  see  the  object  of  greatest  interest.  Much 
was  accounted  for  by  the  wheels  of  the  car, 
t;normous,  though  seemingly  frail,  with 
oked  too  spindly  for  the  important  journey 
out  to  make. 

ession  began  to  move,  the  minute  guns  took 
!ar  booming,  and  again  the  church  and  fire- 
pgan  to  toll.  Lincoln's  old  friend  and  self- 
(lyguard  Ward  Hill  Lamon  had  arranged 

■  ession  and  he  liad  d(jne  it  well.  Some  of 
I  been  waiting  hours  on  side  streets  and 
ic  marcliing  lines  just  as  had  been  planned. 
;)r(>ccssi()n  and  preceding  the  coffin  on  its 
r  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue — full  of  ruts 

made  from  dragging  heavy  war  supplies 
our  years — was  a  detachment  of  colored 

second  troop  to  enter  Richmond  at  its 

licers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
n  marshals,  the  clergymen  who  had  con- 

iricral,  (he  dodors  who  had  ollcnded  the 
liin  dcalhbed,  iIm;  twenly-lwo  [)idlbear»!rs, 

lit,   and    Admiral   Farragut   and  civilian 

I  the  hearse  came  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite 
d  U.S.,  bearing  his  master's  boots  revetsed 
Many  people  who  had  seen  the  President 
irse  now  remembered  the  tall  figure  with 
lipped  back  on  his  head,  the  long  stirrups, 
earse  Robert  Lincoln  and  Tad  rode  in  a 
ther.  Tom  Pendel,  the  doorkeeper  of  tlie 
rode  up  in  front  with  the  coachman.  The 
rode  close  enough  to  their  father's  body  to 
.  hats  ill  llic  crowds  along  the  Kidewalks 
d  by  llir;  liiiiidredH  as  the  colossal  codin 
ill  all  its  silver  ornaments  shining  in  the 
It. 

s  watching,  propped  against  his  pillows  at 

■  f  his  house,  but  it  was  all  a  vague  dream 
he  afterward  remembered  he  saw  black 
iig  on  the  top  of  the  funeral  car.  There  were 
here  was  at  the  top  of  the  funeral  car  a 
veied  with  crape. 

alesccnt  soldiers  had  left  their  beds  in  the 
lospilals  to  march,  out  of  respect  to  their 
ider-in-Chief,  and  though  some  were  too 
If,  there  were  those  who  were  actually  on 
hobbled  all  the  way  to  the  Capitol, 
citizens  made  one  of  the  most  impressive 
hey  walked  in  lines  of  forty,  straight  across 
om  curb  to  curb,  four  thousand  of  them, 
gh  silk  hats  and  white  gloves  and  marched 
s. 

was  solemn,  impressive,  and  unforget- 
>rocession  swept  around  into  Pennsylvania 
Fifteenth  Street — and  suddenly,  movingly, 
e-and-a-half  distance  leading  to  the  Capitol 


A  colorful  marclier  in  the  procession  was  California  hunter 
Seth  Kinnian,  who  had  recently  pre.sented  Lincoln  with  an  elk- 
horn  chair  of  his  own  construction.  Lincoln,  he  said,  was  the 
first  to  occupy  it — he  had  fought  off  hundreds  of  eager  sitters. 


Another  mourner,  Frederick  Douglass,  the  six-foot  tall,  fiery 
civil  rights  leader,  was  one  of  the  first  Negroes  ever  to  be  enter- 
tained socially  at  the  White  House.  He  was  received  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  East  Room  on  March  5,  1865,  and  told  the  Presi- 
dent his  inaugural  address  the  day  before  had  been  a  "sacred 
effort."  Said  Lincoln,  "There  is  no  man's  opinion  that  I  value 
more  than  yours." 


Old  Seth  Kinman  i 


The  Famous  Hunter  Tells  Some  Interesting  Stories  

His  Tripe  To  Washington. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Alta.) 

A  goodly  company  was  gathered  about  old  Seth  Kinman, 
the  famous  California  hunter,  in  the  comfortable  reading  room 
of  the  International  Hotel  last  evening.     Seth  was  in  the  best 
of  story-telling  moods,  and  perhaps  many  present  enjoyed  the 
entertainment  more  than  the  hero  of  the  moment p  who,  as  he  recalled 
the  ancient  incidents,  appeared  to  bask  in  the  genial  reya  of  the 
long  ago,  when  his  eye  was  keener,  his  step  firmer,  and  his  hair 
a  little  darker  than  to-day.     Old  Seth  was  born  in  Union  County, 
Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1615;     consequently  he  is  now  a  little  past  70. 
He  is  fully  6  feet  tall.     His  hair  is  long  and  white,  and  his  full 
beard  the  same.     His  eyes  are,  however,  remarkably  bright,  and  he 
is  unusually  active  for  one  of  his  advanced  years.    His  features 
are  these  of  a  typical  hunter,  bronzed  and  wrinkled,  but  reflecting 
the  glow  of  health.     He  was  dressed  in  a  long  buckskin  sack, 
heavily  fringed  and  neatly  embroidered  with  green  silk  around  the 
flowing  collar  and  about  the  cuffs.    He  wore  pants  of  the  same 
material,  and  his  feet  were  encased  in  moccasins.    His  head  was 
covered  with  a  high  white  sombrero. 

When  Buchanan  was  elected  President,  Seth  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  Washington. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  using  his  index  finger  to  emphasize  1h 
his  remarks,  "I  kinder  thought,  after  the  long  raesel  I'd  had  on  the  ; 
borders  fightin*  bare  and  Injuns,  that  I'd  like  to  take  a  furlough  j 
and  go  to  Washington.  Wall,  I  picked  on  the  cheer  business  as  a 
purty  good  racket,  and  at  it  I  went.  I'd  done  f avers  for  Colonel 
Buchanan,  who  had  command  of  old  Ft.  Humboldt  in  other  days,  and  one 
day  I  told  him  ray  scheme.  He  says,  "Go  agead,  Seth,  and  I'll  go  to 
Washington  and  present  the  cheer."  Well,  to  ra&ke  a  long  story  shorty 
we  got  thar  in  due  time  and  the  day  was  set  for  present in' 
the  cheer.  We  all  marched  into  the  East  room.  There  was  a 
big  crowd  of  starchy  lookin'  people  thar,  I  tell  you.  It  kinder 
Kerflummuxed  me  at  fust,  cause  I  want  used  to  no  sech  crowds  as 
thet.  But  I  straightened  up  and  waited  for  the  Colonel  to  begin 
his  little  piece.  Wall,  after  it  was  all  over,  old  Buck  he  got 
up  and  shuck  me  by  the  hand,  and  made  me  feel  to  hum.  Biraeby 
all  the  women  crowded  arooud  me  and  bugun  cuttin'  off  relics  in  the 
shape  of  strings  from  my  clothes.  They  got  so  thick  that  atter 
awhile  I  had  to  skip  out.  Darned  if  I  wern't  scerter  orn  I  would 
be  If  a  hull  pack  of  bare  were  on  to  me.  The  cheer  was  made 
of  buck  horns.  I  had  my  old  fiddle  thet  I  made  outer  a  mule's 
skull,  and  Buck  asked  me  to  give  him  a  tune,  and  I  did.  Oh,  I  had 
a  good  time  ther.     That  was  in  '57." 

"When  Abe  Lincoln  was  elected  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  give 
him  a  cheer  too.     I  knowed  him,  for  he  and  my  father  fit  together  in 
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the  Black  Hawk  war.    When  I  started  to  Washington  I  took  an 
Injun  along  to  exhibit  him.     I  give  shows  on  the  way.  The 
darned  Injun  petered  out  on  my  hands  at  Oswego,  N.Y..  The 
people  fed  him  so  much  that  he  fairly  busted.     You  could  a 
cracked  fleas  upon  his  stomach  when  he  croaked.    Well,  old 
Abe  got  wind  0'  me  and  sent  for  me.     Christ  Lloyd,  who  was 
Clerk  of  the  Pennsylvany  House  of  Representatives  then,  went 
to  Washington  with  me  from  Harrisburg.     I  said  to  him.  Now, 
old  man,  I*m  goin'  to  present  this  cheer  to  Abe  myself.  I 
don't  want  anybody  to  waw-waw  fer  me  this  time.     And  I  did. 
Old  Abe  v/as  jest  tickled  to  death,  too.     He  shuck  hands  with  me, 
and  on  the  sly  he  took  me  out en  the  East  room  an*  give  me  a  pull 
at  some  nice  old  Bourbon.     Then  afterwards  I  showed  him  old 
"Cotton  Bale."     That's  the  name  of  my  old  Kaintuck  rifle,  and  he 
took  it  up,  sighted  it  at  a  imaginary  bar,  and  said,  "Seth, 
that's  the  kind  of  artillery  I  was  raised  on."    Then  afterwards 
I  showed  him  my  fiddle,  and  he  set  me  to  playin,  and  I  give  him 
"Gray  Wagle,"  "Old  Zip  Coon",  "Gal  on  a  Log",  and  "The  Arkansas 
Traveler."    He  jest  roared  all  the  while.     Poor  fellow!     I  was 
in  Ford's  Theater  the  night  he  was  hit." 

"Yes,  I  give  a  cheer  to  Johnson,  too.     I  met  him  in 
Brown's  Hotel  shortly  after  old  Abe  was  shot.     He  treated  me 
handsomely.     That  cheer  was  made  outen  a  grizzly  bar.     I  had  it 
rigged  so's  the  head  of  the  old  grizzly' d  pop  out  from  under 
when  you  set  down  into  it  and  show  its  teeth.     Johnson  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  wanted  to  know  why  I  had  fixed  the  head  in 
that  way,  and  I  told  him  it  was  to  keep  the  office-seekers 
from  gittin'  near  him.     I  played  the  old  fiddle  fpr  him,  too. 

"An  I  give  Hayes  a  cheer  also.     It  was  made  of  elk 
horns.     I  didn't  go  to  Washington  to  give  it  to  him.     I  presented 
it  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  he  was  Guv'ner  and  gust  after  he  was 
Nominated.     Some  big-wig  wanted  to  know  if  he  couldn't  make  the 
speech,  end  I  said,  "No,  sir,  Ye  can't.     I  ain't  much  posted  on 
grammer  nor  Webster,  but  d- — d  if  I  can't  make  Hayes  understand 
me."     An'  I  did,  too,  for  after  he  was  elected  he  'pinted  me  to 
an  agency  in  Idaho  under  Gov'ner  Ballard.    Wall,  I  tuk  sick  in 
gittin'  ther,  and  had  to  come  to  Californy.     I  was  -^llus  sorry 
I  didn't  git  into  the  place,  too,  for  I  heerd  afterward  thet 
thar  was  thunderin'  big  stealin's  in  that  are  agency.  .  Mr.  Hayes 
didn't  ask  me  to  take  anything,  but  I  got  all  I  wanted  afterward." 

This  was  the  last  chair  Old  Seth  presented.    He  now  has 
al  the  International  two  chairs,  one  made  of  elkhorns  and  the 
other  of  whale-bone.     The  first  he  intends  presenting  to  Cleve- 
land next  spring. 

"It's  the  best  cheer  I  ever  did  make,"     said  Seth,  with 
evident  satisfaction.     "It's  the  bess,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 
He  is  a  great  entertainer  and  loves  to  spin  his  interesting  yarns. 
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